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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: MEXICO 


Item 1978 1979 %Change2/ 1980  %Change2/ 
National Accounts 1/ 


GDP at Current Prices 93,228 121,360 30.3 167,477 38.0 
GDP at Constant (1960) Prices 19,394 20 , 907 8.0 22,454 7.4 
Per Capita GDP, Current Dollars 1,465 1,852 26.4 2485 34.2 
Fixed Capital Formation, 1960 Prices 4,098 4,835 18.0 S599 15.8 


Industrial Production (1970=100) 

General Index 162. 179. 10. 193.8 
Manufactures (23.8) 3/ 158. 173. 9. 183.7 
Petroleum (4.5) 3/ 200. 230. 14. 271.0 
Petrochemicals (.3) 3/ 218. 250. 14. 280.9 
Mining (1.1) 3/ 122. 129. 5. 137.4 
Electricity (1.2) 3/ 200. 218. 9. 233.0 
Construction (6.7) 3/ 163. 186. 14. 211.2 


Money, Prices, Population 

Money Supply (M1; Billions of 260. 345. 33.0 460.9 
Pesos at end of period) 

Consumer Price Index, end of period 106. 127. 20. 165.6 
(Average 1978=100) 

Wholesale Price Index, end of period 105. 126. ig, 159.9 
(Average 1978=100) 

Population (thousands mid-yr ) 63,654 65,500 2: 67,400 
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Balance of Payments 
Current Account Receipts 11,653. 16,131. 38. 24 ,819.5 


Exports 4/ 6,063. 8,798. 45. 15,307.5 
U.S. Share (percent) 71 69 62 
Crude Oil Exports 1,774 3,789 zy 9429 .6 

Current Acct. Expenditures 14,346.1 20 ,987. 46. 31,416.1 

Imports 4/ 7,917.5 11,985. Sl. 18, 572.2 

U.S. Share (percent) 62 63 - 65 
Balance on Current Account -2,693.0 -4,856. 80. -6,596.6 
Balance on Capital Account 3,144.8 4,352. 37. 8,541.3 
Errors and Omissions -17.7 873. - 867.3 
International Reserves 5/ 2,50 3,088 34. 4,003.0 

(End of Period) 
Average Exchange Rate for year Ce.07 22. ~ 22:95 
(Mex. $/U.S. $ 1) 
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Peso data converted at average exchange rate for period. Percent changes apply to 
peso data, not dollar equivalents. 

Change over year-earlier data except when otherwise indicated. 

Figures in parentheses refer to sectors' shares of GDP in 1979. 

Figures do not include in-bond assembly industry trade. 

Includes gold at the market price, silver, foreign exchange and reserve position 
in the IMF. Reserve change does not equal sum of current account balance, capital 
balance, and errors and omissions because of revaluation of gold reserves already 
held by Mexico. 


SOURCE: Bank of Mexico Reports; Annexes to Fourth Report of the President; Embassy 
Estimates. 
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SUMMARY 


Mexico's economic expansion continued in 1980 marking the third 
straight year of economic growth exceeding 7 percent. The admin- 
istration of President Lopez Portillo will continue to emphasize 
strong economic growth for 1981 as the means of generating a high 
rate of job creation. In creating more jobs than entrants to the 
labor force, Mexico expects to mitigate unemployment and underem- 
ployment in the long term, leading to a greater participation by 
Mexico's population in the country's economic development and a 
more equitable distribution of national income. Mexico views the 
exploitation of its petroleum reserves as the means to maintain 
high levels of economic growth and to develop a strong industrial 
base for the future when oil reserves are depleted. 


The economy in 1980 was stimulated by a significant increase in 
the levels of public sector spending and private investment. The 
high level of demand strained the economy's capacity and generated 
increases in inflationary pressures. The Government has stated 
that it will not fight inflation by restraining growth and demand 
although there is increasing sensitivity to the price distortions 
caused by inflation and the need to prevent inflation from affect- 


ing confidence in Mexico's economy. The differential between the 
U.S. and Mexican rates of inflation and its potential impact on 
the peso/dollar exchange rate and the balance of payments are also 
current issues facing the Government. After depreciating slightly 
against the dollar in 1980, the peso experienced further, but very 
modest, depreciations during the first quarter of 1981. 


The data regarding national accounts used in this report were 
derived from the Bank of Mexico Preliminary Annual Report. Mexico 
is currently undertaking a major revision of its national account- 
ing system and data relating to 1980 should be considered prelimi- 
nary. 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


1980 Was Another Year of Rapid Economic Growth 


Mexico's gross domestic product (GDP) increased 7.4 percent in 
1980, compared with 8 percent in 1979. The 1980 performance marks 
the third straight year of economic growth exceeding 7 percent. 
Economic growth in 1980 was stimulated by significant increases in 
public sector spending and private investment, which offset the 
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negative impact of persistent bottlenecks in the transportation 
sector and shortages of skilled labor and some commodities. Pub- 
lic sector spending increased an estimated 19 percent in real 
terms compared with a 14-percent real increase from 1978 to 1979. 
The budget was substantially overspent. Public sector investment 
in 1980 was up 17 percent, implying that current outlays grew over 
20 percent. Transfer payments appear to have been a principal 
factor in the growth of current expenditures. Private sector in- 
vestment provided an additional stimulant to economic growth, 
increasing 15 percent in real terms. 


Petroleum Sector Leads Growth and Manufactures Lag 


The petroleum sector's contribution to GDP increased 17.5 percent 
from 1979 to 1980, the second highest annual growth rate regis- 
tered by this sector since 1950. Crude oil, gas liquids, and 
condensate production averaged 2.1 million barrels a day (mbd), 

an increase of 32 percent over 1979. In March 1981, Mexico an- 
nounced proven petroleum reserves (including gas equivalents) of 
67.8 billion barrels. It is expected that Mexico's oil production 
platform of 2.75 mbd will be reached by the second half of 1981 
and that exports by then will be 1.5 mbd. 


The construction sector grew by 12.8 percent in 1980 clearly bene- 
fiting from increased levels of public and private investment. In 
1978-79, the value of new construction accounted for almost 60 
percent of gross fixed investment, a participation that probably 
was maintained in 1980. The construction boom benefited a number 
of manufacturing industries such as cement, iron and steel, and 
glass. However, the overall growth rate of the manufacturing 
sector from 1979 to 1980 was 5.6 percent, down from an 8.6 percent 
growth rate in 1979. The consumer goods production index was up 
4.8 percent with durable consumer goods up 12.7 percent and non- 
durables up 3.1 percent. The slow rise in consumer nondurables 
was due in large part to a decline in the production of textiles 
and clothing. 


The petrochemical industry grew 12 percent in 1980 compared with 
14.8 percent in 1979. The slower rate of growth is being attrib- 
uted to a shortage of basic inputs and the electrical failures 
experienced in June and July. 


Output in the transportation and communications sector increased 
11.3 percent from 1979 to 1980. Railroad services increased 10.5 
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percent; road transport was up 10 percent; and maritime transport 
increased 21 percent. This rapid growth has alleviated, but not 
solved, the transportation bottlenecks. The demand for transporta- 
tion continued to outpace this sector's ability to move goods. The 
sharp increase in the volume of food imports put considerable 
strain on the system. 


The rural sector of the economy registered an impressive growth 
rate--5.3 percent--in 1980. Agricultural output was up 7 percent 
from 1979 to 1980, in spite of adverse weather conditions in the 
first 8 months of the year. The volume of agricultural output in 
1980 was 3.3 percent above the previous high attained in 1978. 
Increased output in this sector is attributed to a 14.7 percent 
increase in land cultivated, portions of which had been fallow 
due to the 1979-80 drought. The SAM (Sistema Alimentario Mexicano 
or Mexican Food System) program provides financial credits and 
fertilizers and is credited in part with expanding production. 
Agricultural imports were about 10 million tons during 1980, and 
Mexico is expected to import a similar amount in 1981. 


Increases in Inflation and Money Supply Accompany Growth 


Mexico's economic performance in 1980 was stimulated by public sec- 
tor spending, which was the equivalent of 36.9 percent of GDP in 
1980, compared with 33.3 percent in 1979. The inability of the 
economy to meet demand generated inflationary pressures, which 
resulted in a 29.8-percent increase in the national Consumer Price 
Index (CPI) during 1980, compared with an inflation rate of 20 
percent during 1979. The 1980 increase is more significant con- 
sidering the 88 percent increase in government transfer payments, 

a substantial portion of which was designed to keep the price of 
basic commodities reflected in the CPI within reach of Mexico's 
population. The Wholesale Price Index was up 26.4 percent in 1980, 
compared with 19.9 percent in 1979. 


The Government's ability to spend more than its revenues has placed 
pressure on the Central Bank, the Bank of Mexico, to accommodate 
government financing needs by expanding the money supply. Bank of 
Mexico credit to the public sector increased 34 percent during 
1980. Net financing to the public sector broadly defined to in- 
clude the Federal Government, 28 parastatal entities, the 
government-owned banks, plus the Mexico City Government and metro 
system--was the equivalent of 8.9 percent of GDP in 1980, up from 
8.4 percent in 1979. 
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The money supply, M-1 (peso currency and demand deposits), in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 32.2 percent during 1980. 
The end-1979 to end-1980 increase was 33 percent below that of 
nominal GDP (up 38 percent). M-3, a more accurate indicator of 
monetary demand, adds dollar demand deposits and time deposits in 
pesos and dollars that can be liquidated within 1 month. M-3 in- 
creased an average of 37.4 percent during 1980 or roughly the 
same aS nominal GDP growth. The end-1979 to end-1980 increase 
was 36 percent. 


The External Sector Reflects Increasing 
Role of Petroleum and Imports 


The deficit on current account transactions in Mexico's balance of 
payments reached a record $6.6 billion in 1980. This 36-percent 
increase in the current account deficit from 1979 to 1980 can be 
attributed to a variety of factors, but the most important one is 
a $6.6 billion or 55 percent increase in merchandise imports from 
1979 to 1980. The increase was spread among virtually all cate- 
gories. Imports of intermediate and capital goods accounted for 
the bulk of the increase in dollar value whereas imports of agri- 
cultural commodities showed the greatest percentage increase. 


The value of exports increased 74 percent to $15.3 billion. Ex- 
ports of crude oil, petroleum derivatives, and natural gas by the 
government-owned petroleum monopoly, PEMEX, amounted to $10.3 
billion or 67.3 percent of total merchandise exports, up from $3.9 
billion or 43.9 percent of total exports in 1979. PEMEX accounted 
for 41.5 percent of current account earnings. Agricultural, fish- 
ing, and livestock exports declined 13.2 percent in dollar value 
from 1979 to 1980. For the first time since the end of World War 
II, Mexico registered a deficit in agricultural trade with the 
United States. Exports of extractive industries (excluding PEMEX, 
gold, and silver) increased 58.5 percent to $503 million in 1980. 
The value of copper exports was up due to the opening of the La 
Caridad Mine. Exports of manufactured items (excluding petroleum 
derivatives) increased 3.9 percent in nominal value, implying an 
8.4-percent decline in real terms. The value added by the inbond 
assembly plants increased 21.3 percent from 1979 to 1980. The 
gross value of exports of this industry amounted to $2.5 billion, 
up 13.9 percent from 1979. The imported components amounted to 
$1.7 billion in 1980, up 10.9 percent from the previous year. 
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Concern by the Mexican Government over the poor performance of 
manufactured and semimanufactured exports has led to a reassess- 
ment of export policies. The Government has recently announced 
several measures designed to stimulate traditional exports and 
encourage the export of new products. Regarding imports, the Gov- 
ernment has recently published a list of products that no longer 
require licensing. At the same time, licensing requirements were 
imposed on some additional products. 


The balance of the services account deteriorated in 1980. Mexico's 
tourist balance amounted to $659.3 million, down 9.7 percent from 
the 1979 level. Although the demand for tourist services by the 
industrialized countries grew in real terms in 1980, the U.S. re- 
cession may have affected Mexico's tourist sector. However, the 
more rapid increase in inflation in Mexico than in the United 
States has also discouraged travel to Mexico. 


The balance in frontier transactions experienced similar trends to 
those for tourism. Receipts along the border increased 25.4 per- 
cent from 1979 to 1980, whereas outlays were up 36.4 percent. The 
Tijuana-San Diego area accounts for roughly one-third of total 
frontier transactions followed by Ciudad Juarez-El Paso and 
Mexicali. 


Net factor payments abroad increased 48 percent, reflecting in- 
creased interest payments ($1.5 billion) on the public sector debt. 
Total interest payments amounted to $5.4 billion in 1980, the 
equivalent of 22 percent of current account earnings. 


Of total net capital inflows in 1980 amounting to $10.6 billion, 
the private sector accounted for 52 percent, compared with an 
average of 27.1 percent during 1973-79. Private direct investment 
inflows increased 53 percent to $953 million, the U.S. share of 
which was 69 percent. There was a sizable increase in private 
sector external borrowing in 1980, totaling $5.5 billion as com- 
pared with $2.1 billion in 1979. Private sector external debt is 
estimated to have been $15 billion at end-1980. Public sector 
external borrowing amounted to $4.1 billion in 1980, and outstand- 
ing debt totaled $33.8 billion at yearend. 


Growth Brings Employment Gains and Rising Wages 


Mexico's pursuit of high levels of economic growth, even at the ex- 
pense of inflation, reflects the Lopez Portillo administration's 
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objective of creating 750,000 new jobs per year. Preliminary data 
indicate that employment increased 5 percent in 1980, exceeding 
the President's goal. The Mexican labor force amounts to roughly 
20 million. Temporary or seasonal employment in the agricultural 
sector registered a significant increase, although permanent em- 
ployment in this sector declined, reportedly due to the ongoing 
modernization. Employment in the manufacturing sector increased 
an estimated 6.7 percent, and the number of hours worked was up 

an estimated 6.1 percent. As production in the manufacturing sec- 
tor increased only 5.6 percent, productivity declined. This may 
reflect the shortage of skilled workers and the need to take on 
and train unskilled workers. Employment growth was also strong 

in the construction sector where there is a demand for unskilled 
workers. 


Wage settlements are currently being negotiated in excess of the 
1980 rate of inflation. The minimum wage for Mexico City workers, 
which serves as a guideline for private wage negotiations, was 
raised by 28.8 percent on January 1, 1981. Public sector wage 
settlements through March remained firm at 29.5 percent, whereas 
settlements in the private sector averaged 32.8 percent. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1981 AND IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Government Policy Continues to Emphasize Growth 


Mexico has announced several economic policy objectives for 1981. 
The key objective is to achieve a 7.5- to 8-percent growth rate in 
order to create 750,000 new jobs. This appears ambitious, and it 
is more likely that growth will drop back to about 6 to 6.5 per- 
cent. A further objective is to moderate inflation, although the 
rate of price increases is likely to accelerate under the influ- 
ence of expansionary fiscal and monetary policies. The 1981 
public sector budget indicates that public spending is at least 10 
percent higher in real terms than in 1980. Monetary policy is ex- 
pected to accommodate the public sector's need for financing and 
the private sector's objective of increasing production. In spite 
of concern over the accelerating inflation and a recognition of 
the need to moderate inflationary pressures, the Government has 
stated repeatedly that growth and job creation have a higher 
priority. 


Imports will continue to increase in 1981, but at a slower rate 
than in the previous year, in part because imports of foodstuffs 
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should level off and in part because economic growth will be some- 
what less than in previous years. Although the value of petro- 
leum exports is expected to increase 80 percent, even assuming 
Oil prices continue to level off, non-oil exports are likely to 
rise only slightly as the competitiveness of non-oil exports is 
eroded by the growing discrepancy between the domestic and for- 
eign inflation rates and the slow depreciation of the peso/dollar 
exchange rate. The peso depreciated by 2 percent against the 
dollar in the first quarter of 1981. Interest payments on the 
external debt are likely to increase substantially, and the cur- 
rent account deficit is expected to be larger than in 1980. Even 
if the private direct investment flows remain at recent high 
levels or rise somewhat, a widening current account deficit indi- 
cates a larger increase in the external debt than in 1980. Gross 
public sector external foreign borrowing for 1981 is being pro- 
jected at $13 billion with amortization payments accounting for 
about $7 billion. 


Mexico's next presidential election will take place in July 1982. 
The candidate of the dominant PRI (Partido Revolucionario Insti- 
tucional) Party should be known by the fall of 1981. Tradition- 
ally, public sector spending increases sharply during an adminis- 
tration's penultimate year as the President's team attempts to 
complete projects in progress. The Government appears anxious 

to avoid overspending its 1981 budget, but should this occur, 
economic growth and employment will benefit. New inflationary 
pressures will be felt, and the current account deficit will widen 
still further. The new president will take office December 1, 
1982, and the impact of policy changes will not become evident 
until 1983. The period of uncertainty surrounding the presiden- 
tial succession may have a negative impact on private investment 
decisions as investors adopt a "wait and see" attitude. The new 
president is almost certain to come from the PRI Party, and there 
is no indication that he will veer sharply from existing policies. 


Trade and Investment Opportunities Increase for U.S. Firms 


Emphasis by the Mexican Government on high levels of economic 
growth and reliance on imports to supplement domestic production 
will continue to make Mexico an attractive market for U.S. prod- 
ucts. Although Mexico is attempting to diversify its trading 
partners, particularly in agricultural imports, the increasing 
volume of imports in most categories provides expanding opportuni- 
ties for U.S. firms. Nevertheless, competition is intensifying 
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from Japan, Germany, France, Canada, and Brazil for a larger share 
of Mexico's market. 


In 1981, the agricultural sector will continue to provide U.S. 
suppliers with a market for commodities (agricultural imports are 
expected to match 1980's 10 million tons) and agricultural equip- 
ment. The problems of Mexico's agricultural sector are being 
addressed through the Sistema Alimentario Mexicano (SAM), intro- 
duced in early 1980, and the Law for Agricultural and Livestock 
Development, approved later that year. Under SAM, the Govern- 
ment's goal is to make Mexico self-sufficient in basic foods and 
to ensure proper nutrition for Mexico's population by promoting 
development of the country's agricultural and fishing production, 
agro-food industries, marketing, and storage and distribution 
facilities. Through a series of measures designed to make credit 
easier and guarantee farmers' investments, self-sufficiency in 
corn and beans is envisioned for 1982 and in rice, wheat, sesame, 
sunflower, soya, and sorghum by 1985. The strategy is to increase 
production in the rain-fed areas and to a lesser extent in the 
irrigated areas, which currently account for 30 percent of culti- 
vated land. Among the mechanisms for achieving increased produc- 
tion are lowering the interest rate on credit for corn, beans, and 
wheat seed and ensuring the availability of credit at reduced 
rates for farm inputs. The 1980 budget allocated nearly $10 bil- 
lion for SAM--including credits to be advanced to the agricultural 
sector of about $3 billion--a 30 percent increase over 1979. A 
subsidy for insecticides and fertilizers equaling 30 percent of 
their price has been introduced to improve output. Crop insurance 
aims at eliminating much of the farmers' risk and the cost of such 
insurance has been lowered considerably. 


The SAM program could complement other government objectives by 
generating employment and income for Mexico's rural poor along 

the food production, processing, and distribution chain. While 
success of the SAM program may reduce Mexico's short-term demand 
for agricultural commodity imports, in the long term these imports 
will probably increase. SAM should spark increasing imports of 
agricultural and food processing machinery in both the short and 
long term. 


Mexico is making major investments to expand and modernize its 
overburdened transportation and communications systems. By 1985, 
Mexico expects to expand significantly its communications systems, 
particularly in rural areas, and to develop a modern satellite 
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network for communications transmissions. In the transportation 
area, Mexico is developing port facilities and expanding rail, 
road, and air networks to alleviate bottlenecks that have con- 
strained the economy's growth. The Government is providing in- 
creased resources to this sector, which should remain a priority 
for some years. 


One example of opportunities in this area is the development of 
industrial port complexes designed to decentralize economic activ- 
ity and divert population from the central plateau region. The 
port facilities are considered necessary to support the growth of 
heavy industry such as steel, petrochemicals, aluminum, and fer- 
tilizers. The four ports planned in the project are at Altamira 
and Ostion (Coatzacoalcos) in the Gulf Coast and Salina Cruz and 
Lazaro Cardenas on the Pacific. The 1981 public sector budget 
allocates $650 million for the ports. State enterprises and the 
national and foreign private investment sectors have committed 
the equivalent of about $25 billion in future industrial invest- 
ments at the four sites. 


Another area with good potential for U.S. suppliers is the iron 
and steel industry. Expansion plans for the industry through 1985 
call for investment of some $20 billion, a tripling of capacity in 
steel production, and a doubling of steel processing facilities. 
SIDERMEX, the government-owned steelmaking firm, is planning major 
plant expansions at its Altos Hornos de Mexico facilities in the 
State of Coahuila and at its SICARTSA mills on the Pacific Coast 
north of Acapulco. Tubos de Acero de Mexico, S.A. (TAMSA), Mex- 
ico's fifth largest steel manufacturer and the major supplier of 
seamless drill pipe to PEMEX, will be spending over $700 million 
to build a continuous casting mill at its Veracruz facility. 


The government-owned Federal Electricity Commission (CFE) is ex- 
panding rapidly with plans to increase capacity by almost 24,000 
megawatts during 1981-89. The CFE is expected to spend well over 
$20 billion during the eighties in the construction of natural gas 
and oil fired plants, hydroelectric and geothermal facilities, 

and other power generation projects. Opportunities for U.S. 
suppliers are excellent in this sector. 


Another promising area for incremental U.S. sales is in the oil 
and natural gas equipment field. Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), 
will purchase over $4 billion worth of equipment during 1981. Of 
this amount, $2 billion will be imported with the great bulk of 
these imports concentrated on U.S. sources. 
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On November 19, 1980, the Government released the National Energy 
Program (NEP). The NEP attempts to integrate energy planning with 
various other economic development plans prepared by the Lopez 
Portillo administration; i.e., it is in effect a subplan under the 
Global Development Plan (GDP), issued in April 1980. Other sec- 
toral plans include the National Industrial Development Plan 
(NIDP), issued in March 1979 and currently under revision; and 

the Mexican Food System (SAM) announced in March 1980; as well as 
other plans for urban development and employment. The NEP states 
that its principal objectives are to expand the production of 
energy, in all forms, as a function of the needs of balanced eco- 
nomic growth, and to direct the revenues derived from petroleum 
exploitation into priority economic development activities. The 
NEP stresses the need to avoid overdependence on petroleum for 
economic growth and to create a balanced economy which will be 
more self-sufficient in industry and agriculture and which will 
conserve its hydrocarbon resources in such a manner as to make 
possible a smooth transition to other energy sources in the 21st 
century. 


An additional opportunity for U.S. suppliers is in the sale of 
mining equipment. Discoveries of significant mineral deposits 
have generated plans for exploration and development of mineral 
products, particularly coal, copper, and phosphorus. While the 
major steelmakers are phasing out coking fuel facilities in favor 
of the direct reduction by natural gas process, the CFE continues 
to view coal as a major source of power. 


In addition to the sales opportunities provided by large-scale 
spending in the public sector, U.S. suppliers will find a most 
attractive market in Mexico's private sector as well. Mexico's 
industrial development plans, coupled with strong internal demand, 
will increase marketing opportunities for capital goods and high 
technology equipment over the next several years, especially in 
machine tools, computers and peripherals, electronics (not con- 
sumer electronics), and automotive equipment. Another market for 
U.S. imports is in the area of "State of the art" medical equip- 
ment. The Mexican Social Security Institute (IMSS) is in the 
midst of expanding its hospital and clinic network, which will 
necessitate the purchase of large amounts of medical and hospital 
equipment. 


The U.S. direct investor will continue to be welcomed by Mexico on 
a selective basis. Except in areas where prohibited, the general 
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rule is that foreigners can hold up to 49 percent of a firm's 
equity with only minor conditions. Permission to hold more than 
49 percent is granted only sparingly and usually when the foreign 
investment offers advanced technology, significant job creation, 
increased exports, or reduced imports. Foreign direct investment 
is recognized as necessary to meet the country's industrial devel- 
opment objectives. 


The U.S. Department of Commerce offers a full range of commercial 
services in Mexico through the Commercial Section of the Embassy 
and the staff of the U.S. Trade Center, which houses the finest 
exhibition facilities in Mexico City. Exhibitions to be held at 
the Trade Center in coming months include the following: Auto- 
motive Servicing Equipment, June 23-26; Electronic Industry Pro- 
duction and Test Equipment, August 11-14; Sporting Equipment, 
September 22-24; Construction and Mining, October 13-15; Textile 
Equipment, December 1981; Petroleum Equipment, February 1982; and 
Machine Tools, March 1982. 


Part or all of the Trade Center facilities may be rented at rea- 
sonable rates by U.S. firms for private exhibitions or seminars 

with a minimum of customs problems. Contact the U.S. Department 
of Commerce for further information. 


In addition, a series of reports prepared by the Embassy dealing 
with a wide range of economic topics and commodity analyses is 
available through the U.S. Embassy, Apartado Postal 88 Bis, 

Mexico 1, D.F. Mexico. The reports include the following: Imports 
of Machine Tools to Mexico, April 1981; Government of Mexico Pro- 
curement Policy, April 1981; Recent Developments in Mexico's 
Capital Markets, April 1981; Industrial Outlook Report: Electronic 
Products, January 1981; Mexican Oil: An Overview, December 1980; 
Industrial Outlook Report: Power Equipment, November 1980; Doing 
Business with PEMEX, September 1980; Mexico and Its Agriculture: A 
Developing Market, July 1980; Industrial Outlook Report: Iron and 
Steel Industry, July 1980; Industrial Outlook Report: Minerals, 
July 1980; The Global Development Plan: A Summary, June 1980; 
Update of the Investment Climate Statement, June 1980; Major Ex- 
port Projects: Update as of February 4, 1980; and Directory of 
Business Services, Revised January 1979. 


* U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981—341-007/434 
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